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Washington, D.C. 


Following are: President Carter’s state- 
ment, which was broadcast live on radio 
and television from the Oval Office of the 
White House at 7:00 a.m.; the White 
House statement released at 1:15 a.m.; 
and the news conference by Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown at 12:15 p.m. on 
April 25, 1980. 


PRESIDENT CARTER’S 
STATEMENT, APRIL 25, 1980 


Late yesterday, I canceled a carefully 
planned operation which was underway in 
Iran to position our rescue team for later 
withdrawal of American hostages who’ve 
been held captive there since Novem- 

ber 4th. 

Equipment failure in the rescue 
helicopters made it necessary to end the 
mission. As our team was withdrawing, 
after my order to do so, two of our Amer- 
ican aircraft collided on the ground fol- 
lowing a refueling operation in a remote 
desert location in Iran. Other information 
about this rescue mission will be made 
available to the American people when it 
is appropriate to do so. 

There was no fighting; there was no 
combat. But to my deep regret, eight of 
the crewmen of the two aircraft which 
collided were killed, and several other 
Americans were hurt in the accident. 

Our people were immediately air- 
lifted from Iran. Those who were injured 
have gotten medical treatment, and all of 
them are expected to recover. 

No knowledge of this operation by 
any Iranian officials or authorities was 
evident to us until several hours after all 
Americans were withdrawn from Iran. 
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Our rescue team knew, and I knew, 
that the operation was certain to be diffi- 
cult and it was certain to be dangerous. 
We were all convinced that if and when 
the rescue operation had been com- 
menced that it had an excellent chance of 
success. They were all volunteers; they 
were all highly trained. I met with their 
leaders before they went on this opera- 
tion. They knew then what hopes of mine 
and of all Americans they carried with 
them. 

To the families of those who died and 
who were wounded, I want to express the 
admiration I feel for the courage of their 
loved ones and the sorrow that I feel per- 
sonally for their sacrifice. 

The mission on which they were em- 
barked was a humanitarian mission. It 
was not directed against Iran; it was not 
directed against the people of Iran. It 
was not undertaken with any feeling of 
hostility toward Iran or its people. It has 
caused no Iranian casualties. 

Planning for this rescue effort began 
shortly after our Embassy was seized. 
But, for a number of reasons, I waited 
until now to put those rescue plans into 
effect. To be feasible, this complex opera- 
tion had to be the product of intensive 
planning and intensive training and re- 
peated rehearsal. 

However, a resolution of this crisis 
through negotiations and with voluntary 
action on the part of the Iranian officials 
was obviously then, has been, and will be 
preferable. 

This rescue attempt had to await my 
judgment that the Iranian authorities 
could not or would not resolve this crisis 
on their own initiative. With the steady 
unraveling of authority in Iran and the 
mounting dangers that were posed to the 
safety of the hostages themselves and the 


growing realization that their early re- 
lease was highly unlikely, I made a deci- 
sion to commence the rescue operations 
plans. 

This attempt became a necessity and 
a duty. The readiness of our team to 
undertake the rescue made it completely 
practicable. Accordingly, I made the deci- 
sion to set our long-developed plans into 
operation. I ordered this rescue mission 
prepared in order to safeguard American 
lives, to protect America’s national inter- 
ests, and to reduce the tensions in the 
world that have been caused among many 
nations as this crisis has continued. It 
was my decision to attempt the rescue 
operation. It was my decision to cancel it 
when problems developed in the place- 
ment of our rescue team for a future res- 
cue operation. The responsibility is fully 
my own. 

In the aftermath of the attempt, we 
continue to hold the Government of Iran 
responsible for the safety and for the 
early release of the American hostages 
who have been held so long. 

The United States remains deter- 
mined to bring about their safe release at 
the earliest date possible. As President, I 
know that our entire nation feels the deep 
gratitude I feel for the brave men who 
were prepared to rescue their fellow 
Americans from captivity. And, as Presi- 
dent, I also know that the nation shares 
not only my disappointment that the res- 
cue effort could not be mounted because 
of mechanical difficulties but also my de- 
termination to persevere and to bring all 
of our hostages home to freeedom. 

We have been disappointed before. 
We will not give up in our efforts. 
Throughout this extraordinarily difficult 
period, we have pursued and will con- 
tinue to pursue every possible avenue to 
secure the release of the hostages. In 
these efforts, the support of the Ameri- 
can people and of our friends throughout 
the world has been a most crucial ele- 
ment. That support of other nations is 
even more important now. We will seek to 
continue, along with other nations and 
with the officials of Iran, a prompt resolu- 
tion of the crisis without any loss of life 
and through peaceful and diplomatic 
means. 


SECRETARY BROWN’S NEWS 
CONFERENCE, APRIL 25, 1980 


Secretary Brown. As you by now know, 
we ordered last night the cancellation of 
an operation in Iran that was underway 
to prepare for a rescue of our hostages. 
The President has already provided the 
general background, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and I are pre- 
pared to add some more detail. 





WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT, 
APRIL 25, 1980 


The President has ordered the cancela- 
tion of an operation in Iran which was 
underway to prepare for a rescue of our 
hostages. The mission was terminated 
because of equipment failure. During the 
subsequent withdrawal of American per- 
sonnel there was a collision between our 
aircraft on the ground at a remote desert 
location in Iran. There were no military 
hostilities, but the President deeply re- 
grets that eight American crew members 
of the two aircraft were killed and others 
were injured in the accident. Americans 
involved in the operation have now been 
airlifted from Iran, and those who were 
injured are being given medical treat- 
ment and are expected to recover. 

This mission was not motivated by 
hostility toward Iran or the Iranian 
people and there were no Iranian casual- 
ties. 

Preparations for this rescue mission 
were ordered for humanitarian reasons, 
to protect the national interests of this 
country, and to alleviate international 
tensions. The President accepts full re- 
sponsibility for the decision to attempt 
the rescue. 

The nation is deeply grateful to the 
brave men who were preparing to rescue 
the hostages. 

The United States continues to hold 
the Government of Iran responsible for 
the safety of the American hostages. 

The United States remains deter- 
mined to obtain their safe release at the 
earliest possible date. 


Let me say at the outset that we all 
can be proud of the brave men who 
undertook this mission. They conducted 
themselves with skill and courage. And 
we are filled with sorrow for the eight 
men who gave their lives trying to rescue 
their fellow Americans. 

Let me give you a brief summary of 
events before we take your questions. On 
the late evening and early morning of 
April 24 and 25 (Iran time), approxi- 
mately 90 U.S. military personnel, to- 
gether with the air crews, embarked on 
an operation to prepare for a rescue of 
the U.S. citizens held hostage in Iran. 

The 8 helicopters and associated 
transport aircraft were en route to a re- 
mote landing site, 200 miles from Tehran 
in the Iranian desert, that was to be used 
for refueling. Depending on the success of 
that and other steps, a later decision was 
to have been made as to whether to pro- 
ceed with the actual rescue attempt. 


Because we knew the long, arduous 
trip would tax the capacity of the helicop- 
ters, we added redundancy to assure we 
could continue if some became unusable. 
Two of the helicopters experienced prob- 
lems en route. One landed in the desert 
and its crew was picked up by another 
helicopter, which proceeded to the refuel- 
ing point. The second helicopter had diffi- 
culties, reversed course and landed 
aboard the carrier Nimitz in the Arabian 
Sea. Upon arrival at the desert landing 
site, a third helicopter experienced a se- 
vere hydraulic malfunction which put it 
out of commission. The operations plan 
provided for termination of the mission 
if there were less than six helicopters 
operational at this point. Therefore, we 
decided to call off the remainder of the 
operation and to extract all of the 
personnel. 

As the aircraft were preparing to 
depart, and this of course was in com- 
plete darkness, a helicopter and a C-130 
aircraft collided. Both immediately 
caught fire. Eight of our men were killed 
and four others suffered burns. To insure 
the safe evacuation of the rest of the 
party, the commander on the scene di- 
rected his men to leave the helicopters 
and depart on the remaining C-130s. This 
left behind the four functioning helicop- 
ters, the helicopter that had experienced 
hydraulic malfunction, and the burning 
wreckage of one helicopter and one 
C-130. 

No Iranian military forces were en- 
countered at any point during the miss- 
ion. However, approximately 50 Iranian 
civilians, who were passing by in a bus at 
about the time the first C—130 landed, 
were detained at the site. When the deci- 
sion was made to terminate the rescue ef- 
fort, all the civilians were allowed to de- 
part unharmed. 

As you can see from this description, 
the mission was complex and difficult. 
But it was the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs and myself that it was operation- 
ally feasible. This judgment was reached 
after a thorough assessment, which in- 
cluded many practice exercises. Our plan 
was carefully conceived and the training 
exhaustive. The plan provided for the 
possibility of terminating the operation 
because of any difficulties, such as me- 
chanical failure or detection by the Ira- 
nians of the mission. The flight to the as- 
sembly point and the refueling had been 
carried out with essential success, but we 
concluded, based on established criteria 
thoroughly considered earlier, that the 
number of helicopter failures rendered 
the chance of subsequent success—re- 
duced that chance—to the point that dic- 
tated ending the mission. 

I think you can understand why we 
felt that we had to try this difficult opera- 


tion. In our opinion it represented the 
best course of action for getting our hos- 
tages out of Iran expeditiously. And it 
was also the course that raised the least 
risk of harming the Iranian people and 
the least risk of causing instability in this 
troubled region. 

We are disappointed that the mission 
failed, we’re saddened at the loss of our 
eight fellow Americans. But let no one 
doubt our resolve, and let no one misun- 
derstand the meaning of these events. We 
will not rest until we have secured the re- 
lease of the hostages. I’ll take your ques- 
tions. 


Q. The Ayatollah has just put out a 
statement saying that there are 10 
Americans that were killed and that 
there are 10 that are still wandering the 
desert. Can you confirm or deny any of 
that? 


Secretary Brown. Yes, I can deny it, 
and I do. You know, a number of 
statements have come out of there, and 
it’s naturally a time of confusion. I have 
no knowledge of anything of the kind he’s 
talking about. 


Q. How could you have secured the 
release of the hostages without massive 
bloodshed, given the fact that there is 
an estimated 150 armed Iranian milit- 
ants guarding the Embassy? 


Secretary Brown. I am not going to 
go into the details of any parts of the 
mission, beyond the parts that were ac- 
tually carried out. I will say that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff thoroughly reviewed 
this; I reviewed it, and the team itself 
was convinced that that was the part of 
the mission of which they were most con- 
fident. 


Q. Did you fly from Egypt and re- 
fuel in Bahrain on your way to this— 


Secretary Brown. We are not going 
to say anything about other countries. 
None of the countries—no other govern- 
ment in the entire region was aware of or 
informed of the prospect of a rescue oper- 
ation. We relied heavily on our carrier 
task force, and I am not going to go be- 
yond that in saying what the operational 
details were. 


Q. The U.S. troops were—the U.S. 
Army, Marines, what units? 


Secretary Brown. The team in- 
cluded individuals from each of the four 
Services in the Defense Department, and 
I don’t want to go beyond that. 


Q. Were they volunteers, Dr. 
Brown? 


Secretary Brown. They all volun- 
teered for the units that they were in. 


Q. Can you explain the circum- 
stances leading up to the collision? Was 
there any reason for extra urgency in 
getting off the ground? 


Secretary Brown. I’ll ask General 
Jones [Gen. David C. Jones, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff] to comment on 
that. He and I have talked about it, but 
he has been in more direct contact. 


General Jones. We are still examin- 
ing— 

Secretary Brown. What happened in 
the crash. 


General Jones. —the details and 
what happened in the crash. It was com- 
plete darkness. They had night vision de- 
vices. But it was unfortunate on the lift- 
off, it appeared that the helicopter struck 
the C-130, and they were both engulfed 
in flames. 


Q. What sort of helicopter was it? 


Secretary Brown. These were 
R-H-58s. They are actually—they are 
the big helicopters. These are designed 
primarily for mine sweeping, but they 
have been adapted for special operations 
of this kind. 


Q. Were there civilians or non- 
Americans? 


Secretary Brown. This team that I 
am talking about was a Defense Depart- 
ment team, from all the Services. 


Q. Why did you call it so close? It 
seems to be close, 25% error, and then 
you had to cancel the mission. Why 
weren’t more helicopters put into this? 


Secretary Brown. We had carried 
out the exercise in practice in the United 
States in similar or as near-similar terrain 
and circumstances as we could arrange, 
and had succeeded in having the helicop- 
ters operate properly. We believed that 
we could get by with six. And we could 
have gotten by with six. Originally, we 
were planning to start with seven as a 
Spare, with one spare. Because we recog- 
nized that operationally this was the most 
difficult part of the mission, this particu- 
lar component, the one that was going to 
be stressed the most, we added an eighth 
helicopter before we went ahead. That 
was really quite considerable spares. 

It is difficult to get helicopters out 
there without revealing what was going 
on, and that was one limit. Even if we 
had more helicopters, I think at some 
point adding them just adds to the possi- 
bility of additional difficulty. I think—you 
know, in retrospect, one can, of course, 
speculate what would have happened if 
there were more. 


Q. Were the helicopters flown in all 
the way on their own? Or were they 
carried in fixed-wing aircraft, and did 
they come from the aircraft carriers or 
from ground bases? 


Secretary Brown. The helicopters 
flew from the carrier, and they had been 
carried into the area on shipboard. 


Q. What carrier, the Nimitz again? 


Secretary Brown. They were aboard 
the Nimitz. 


Q. Who was the officer in charge of 
preparing and checking for mechanical 
malfunction on the helicopters? As I 
understand it, you had eight helicopters 
and three of them malfunctioned. 


Secretary Brown. No, I said three 
of them were not functioning after the re- 
fueling at the rendezvous point. 


Q. Who was responsible for prepar- 
ing— 

Secretary Brown. I'll take responsi- 
bility within the Defense Department. 
We will—you know, we are examining 
what happened in detail. This operation 
was just terminated yesterday, and it is 
going to be thoroughly and exhaustively 
considered. I’m not looking for goats. 


Q. Could you give us some hours? 
What time did this happen? Either our 
time or their time? And were the C—130s 
equipped with the fuel to refuel, and 
did the C—130s have the soldiers on 
them? 


Secretary Brown. Well, the question 
—there are several questions. We’re 
asked about the timing of this. The 
helicopters went and the C-130s went 
across the—entered the Iranian air space 
shortly after dark. The decision to termi- 
nate the mission was made at about a 
quarter to five, our time. There is a 9% 
hour difference, and you can figure out 
what that adds up to—about 3:15, I 


guess. 


Q. How long were they on the 
ground? 


Secretary Brown. My recollection is 
that they were on the ground 8 hours all 
together. 


Q. Does this failure rule out any 
further American military effort? 


Secretary Brown. We're not going to 
rule out, you know, we're not going to 
rule out any options any more than we 
did before. We’re going to do everything 
we possibly can to release the hostages, 
and we continue to believe that a peaceful 
solution is the best solution. We had 
hoped, of course, that we could do this 
with minimum force. 


Q. Were the Soviets informed of 
this, either before, during, or immedi- 
ately after the operation? 


Secretary Brown. We informed a 
broad spectrum of countries immediately 
after the operation. Actually, it happened 
after we had extracted our forces, be- 
cause no one in Iran knew that our forces 
had been there until after they had been 
extracted. But we then communicated 
the facts and indicated that this was a 
rescue operation, and not a military ac- 
tion. 


Q. How was the final rescue sup- 
posed to be effected? 


Secretary Brown. I’ve said I will not 
talk about elements of the operation be- 
yond those that were actually carried 
out. 


Q. Could you tell us when the deci- 
sion was made to go ahead with the op- 
eration? 


Secretary Brown. The decision to 
proceed with this sort of an operation, 
that is, to prepare for a rescue including 
movement of forces, movement of aircraft 
and so on, was made 2 weeks ago. But 
the actual decision to effect a rescue 
would not have been made until today. 


Q. Why was this operation under- 
taken at this time when it, in effect, 
“pulled the rug out” from the effort to 
get allied sanctions? Can you identify 
the dead men? 


Secretary Brown. We will identify 
the dead after their next-of-kin have been 
notified, and not before. We expect that 
will happen today, and then we will make 
identification. 

Why did we go ahead now? All dip- 
lomatic efforts so far had failed, and this 
had been going on for 6 months.There was 
no reason to believe that the hostages 
would be released at any time in the fore- 
seeable future. Various times had been 
mentioned you will recall— May, June, 
July, the end of the year, and indefinite. 
There was a danger posed to the hostages 
by the deteriorating security situation in 
Iran. There clearly is armed conflict 
across the border between Iran and Iraq, 
for example. There is, as those of you 
who have watched television lately are 
aware, considerable disorder in the 
streets of Iran. 

We have considered, as you know, 
such things as interrupting commerce 
militarily. There are obvious complica- 
tions with that. It further international- 
izes the conflict, widens it, and might or 
might not have the desired effect. The 
crisis has been heightening tensions in 
what is already a volatile and vital re- 
gion. There is a need to resolve that 


crisis. We need to remove a situation that 
complicates relationships among friends 
and allies. And the President and his 
senior Defense advisers—military and 
civilian—concluded that the rescue oper- 
ation was a sound and feasible plan. We 
have considerable concern for the physi- 
cal and psychological effects on the hos- 
tages of prolonged captivity. 

All these are reasons for going 
ahead. The question is, why didn’t we 
wait awhile? And the answer to that is 
largely operational. As time goes on in 
the region, temperature—physical tem- 
perature, that is—rises. The operations 
get more difficult; the nights get shorter. 
And all of that made it necessary to move 
relatively quickly if we were going to 
move at all during the next many 
months. 

I want to say again that the courage 
and dedication of the members of this 
team really deserve, and I know will get, 
the support and the gratitude of all 
Americans. They trained well; they were 
professional; and they are dedicated. 


Q. You said the decision to move 
airplanes and troops forward and pre- 
pare for rescue was made 2 weeks ago? 


Secretary Brown. Essentially, the 
decision that we would make a serious at- 
tempt to prepare for rescue was made 
about then. 


Q. Did that decision at that time 
include the date that you might under- 
take the rescue? 


Secretary Brown. That was going to 
depend upon weather; it was going to de- 
pend upon how fast we could move 
things. You know, there was an earliest 
date but not a firm date. 


Q. You talked about exercising, 
planning, and preparing for this in de- 
sert conditions and such, and yet you’ve 
only had 2 weeks. Did this all occur in 
this 2-week period? 


Secretary Brown. No, no, no. The 
planning and training has been going on 
since November— 


Q. How do you compare this opera- 
tion with the successful operations car- 
ried out by the Germans and Israelis? 
Why can they do it, and we can’t? 


Secretary Brown. Tehran is not En- 
tebbe. That’s one reason. I’m not sure 
how many of you have flown 500 nautical 
miles on a helicopter in one trip, but not 
many people have. It’s a difficult task, 
and no other country, in my judgment, 
could have attempted anything like this. 


Q. Could you help me out on this 
quote by Secretary of the Air Force 
Hans Mark, who said that he looked at 


this plan you just attempted and, quote, 
“it just wasn’t feasible.” This was 
something he said in Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, on April 4th. 


Secretary Brown. Did he say he 
looked at this plan we attempted? 


Q. Well, he said that— 
Secretary Brown. Please quote it. 


Q. The United States considered 
landing a helicopter at its Embassy 
compound in Tehran to free the Ameri- 
can hostages and rejected the idea be- 
cause it, quote, “just wasn’t feasible,” 
unquote, in an urban area. 


Secretary Brown. | think that the 
plan that is described in that quotation 
would be very difficult. I have not de- 
scribed that plan, and I have not de- 
scribed our plan. 


Q. Who commanded the operation, 
and where did the training take place? 


Secretary Brown. I don’t think we 
want to identify that yet, but we will be. 
We will be telling more about some of the 
people in a little while. 


Q. Was this at the ultimate com- 
mand of the President? 


Secretary Brown. The ultimate de- 
cisions, as the President said, are his re- 
sponsibility, and he takes responsibility 
for them. But the Commander of the task 
force reported to General Jones, who re- 
ported to me, who reported to the Presi- 
dent. That’s the way it was done. 


Q. What was the scene in the White 
House last night? 


Secretary Brown. A number of 
people were working very hard, and we 
were very busy at it. 


Q. How many people worldwide 
were involved in this? 


Q. You described the rescue opera- 
tions—you said it wasn’t really—you 
tried to— 


Secretary Brown. It was not an at- 
tack on Iran in any way. 


Q. Right, except that it would have 
been if you had gone in—you would 
have confronted Iranians. You also ex- 
pressed concern about the tensions in 
the region. How come you don’t see 
that tensions would not have risen if 
you didn’t confront and probably kill a 
few Iranians? 


Secretary Brown. It is, I think, not 
fruitful to speculate about how a success- 
ful rescue would have affected things in 
the region. I am convinced that a success- 
ful rescue would have affected them fa- 
vorably. 


Q. You hve said that planning and 
training on this has been going on since 
November. 


Secretary Brown. Yes. 


Q. This was ordered by President 
Carter, this planning and training? 


Secretary Brown. Oh, yes. 


Q. I see. This is at the same time he 
is telling the American people that 
there would be no military action? 


Secretary Brown. I, again, want to 
characterize this as a rescue operation, as 
I would characterize any attempts to res- 
cue hostages. 


Q. Did the personnel, as described 
in some reports, dress in some sort of 
Iranian garb? 


Secretary Brown. No. 


Q. Did you have any sense that you 
had been detected by Iranian military 
forces any time during this mission? 


Secretary Brown. No. 


Q. Do you have any radio com- 
munications between the operation and 
the White House last night? 


Secretary Brown. There were com- 
munications between the task force and 
the Pentagon. There were separate com- 
munications between the Pentagon and 
the White House. 


Q. How many people were involved 
on the ground in Iran, and how many 
worldwide; do you have a figure for us? 


Secretary Brown. I think, as I said, 
they were on the order of 90 in the rescue 
force. There were, perhaps, a comparable 
number of air crews and support person- 
nel involved there. How many worldwide 
is a much more difficult question, because 
you'd have to include all the carrier per- 
sonnel, although they were not all di- 
rectly involved, and so on. I think prob- 
ably several times that number. 


Q. Does the United States still have 
a viable military [inaudible] 


Secretary Brown. | am not going to 
talk about specific options. [ am saying, 
and I have said, and I will repeat that we 
continue to keep all our options open. We 
want to settle this peacefully, if we pos- 
sibly can. 


Q. Did the plane carry Iranian 
markings? 


Secretary Brown. No. 
Q. How many C-130s were there? 


Secretary Brown. There were six 
C-130s. 


Q. Was the Strategic Air Command 
warned of this ahead of time? And were 
the hostages aware that it was coming? 


Secretary Brown. No, neither the 
hostages nor the militants who had cap- 
tured—who are holding them hostage 
were aware, and the Strategic Air Com- 
mand was not put on higher alert. 


Q. Can you tell us where the force 
is located now? Where it has fallen 
back? 


Secretary Brown. No. It has been 
extracted from Iran, and it is on its way 
back. 


Q. Did anyone visit the sites before 
the actual landing, or was there a 
team— 


Secretary Brown. We knew from 
photography and other methods that the 
site was a salt desert, very similar to 
many areas in the southwestern United 
States, on some of which the team had 
practiced. So we knew it was suitable. 
And, indeed, it proved so to be. 


Q. Have the bodies of the ser- 
vicemen been returned also? 


Secretary Brown. The bodies of the 
dead have not yet been returned. During 
the extraction it was concluded that the 


mission would be jeopardized if an at- 
tempt had to be made to recover them. 
But other efforts are being made; diplo- 
matic efforts are underway. 


Q. Were any of our NATO allies 
notified beforehand? And if not, why 
not? 


Secretary Brown. The secrecy of 
this, the secrecy of this mission would 
have been compromised by informing 
others about what we were in the process 
of doing. Secrecy was vital to avoiding 
alerting of the Iranians to it. And in the 
event secrecy was preserved, and it was 
preserved by confining knowledge to a 
very, very small group of people. Only 
those who had an absolutely essential 
part in the preparation, even within the 
Defense Department. And even they 
knew only the minimum necessary to 
carry out their duties. For that reason, I 
can’t say how many people, because dif- 
ferent people knew different numbers. 


Q. How can you say that you are 
not going to rule out any options, no 
more than you did before, when, in 
fact, you have just blown one of your 
options and you couldn’t conceivably — 


Secretary Brown. I will just repeat 
what I said. We have not ruled out any 
option. And we want, still, to resolve this 
as peacefully as we can. @ 
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